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take a charge of about 2,800 ozs. of gold. Furnaces are often placed with their mouths flush with the floor of the melting house, to facilitate charging and manipulating of the crucibles by hand.
A melting furnace in use on many mines on the Rand is shown in plan and elevation in Figs. 187 and 188,1 The " air supply " pipe accelerates the rate of melting. The fuel is coke. The stack is in this case about 50 feet high. Crucible tilting furnaces fired by coke, oil or gas are now coming into use for melting. They work more quickly than the stationary furnaces, but are more expensive to install. One of their advantages is that the pot remains in the furnace during pouring and recharging, and is less cooled
Fig. 189.—Tilting Gas Furnace.
down than pots which are lifted out before being poured. The reduction in the amount of alternate heating and cooling gives a longer life to the crucible. Solid fuel is less used than gas or oil for these furnaces. A gas tilting furnace is shown in Fig. 189. The crucible is held in place by three projecting bricks, and the gas nozzles are seen on the left. The flue is not shown. Electric furnaces are beginning to be used for melting metal.
The Crucibles.—The bullion is melted in either graphite or clay crucibles, or in graphite pots lined with clay.   Detachable clay liners are sometimes
1 Schmitt, Rttnid Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 185.s, using coal gas, with air supply under pressure. The furnaces are circular, and the pots is 12 inches square and 2 feet deep above the fire-bars. The pot is 8jj inches diameter at the widest part, and its charge is 1,200 ozs. of standard gold. The flue B is 4-J- inches deep and 5 inches wide, and communicates with a stack 45 feet high. The fire-bars, E, are 22 J inches long and 2 inches deep. They are tapered downwards, especially in the middle portion. The section of the
